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EDITORIAL. 


TuE Society of Bookmen have been interesting themselves in a 
practical manner in connection with the question of the reprinting 
of important non-copyright books which do not appear on pub- 
lishers’ lists. The subject is one of interest to librarians, most of 
whom have experienced great difficulty since the war in replacing 
worn-out copies of a number of important books. Doubtless as 
time goes on the ravages of war in this matter will be remedied, 
but at the moment the attitude of the Society of Bookmen deserves 
commendation. There is little likelihood that the Society will be 
faced by any serious financial obligations in the matter, as pub- 
lishers are only too glad to meet a generally-expressed demand for 
reprints of non-copyright books. As a matter of fact, the ground 
is being slowly gone over, and every publishing season sees a suc- 
cession of reprints of such works. One of the best we have seen is 
from the very literary house of Gowans and Gray, of Glasgow, who 
have done credit to themselves, to Scott, and to Scotland by issuing 
a long-overdue reprint of the delightful “‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” 
Saintsbury calls this “the soundest thing” that has yet been 
written on Scottish history, and we in turn would commend it both 
to our readers and to the Society of Bookmen as an example of 
how a library edition should be produced. From the point of 
view of library readers we might express the wish that there were 
more historical works produced in the same useful form and 
excitingly readable style. 

A somewhat noteworthy development in the humanising 
influences that are being used in the reclamation of “ first offenders” 
include a greater use of books, and some time ago Dr. Hamblin 
Smith said “It is surprising how many cases of delinquency 
owe their origin to lack of healthy mental interests.” Con- 
tinuing, Dr. Smith remarked that “we have educated —or 
dare we say we have educated—our people for more than fifty 
years. Whatisthe result? . . . Instead of the Bible and William 
Shakespeare, we have given our people a taste for the cheap nov- 
elette, the betting rag, and the sensational cinema serial.” This 
is surely a serious indictment, possibly over-stated, but never- 
theless something that educators, including librarians, must take 


account of. 
* 


A yet later pronouncement on the need for further cultivation 
of healthy mental interests is afforded by the remarks of the 
Archbishop of York at the recent Teachers’ Conference. He said : 
“ Your teaching is in vain, unless you teach the children to teach 
themselves, and unless you can succeed, the greater of your 
work remains undone. . . . Your success is precisely the degree 
in which you can equip them to teach themselves.” Here, again, 
is surely a field for libraries and librarians, and one that is likely 
to grow and be increasingly recognised in the near future. 
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The preceding paragraph is a reminder of the urgent need for 
a more extended co-operation between education and library 
authorities than now exists, and it is with pleasure that we note a 
recommendation in a recent report of the Bradford Education 
Committee which the English sub-committee urges. It is phrased 
as follows: “That the preparation of a definite scheme of co- 
operation between the Schools and the Public Libraries is desirable, 
and that the Education and the Libraries Committees should be 
approached with a view to their appointing a Joint Sub-Committee 
to prepare such a scheme.”” Whilst a few towns have working 
arrangements of this nature, many have none, and it is extremely 
desirable that all authorities should co-operate in a work of such 
great social and educational importance. 
* * * * 


We get frequent reminders of the need of publicity in library 
affairs, and we are conscious of the valuable work of Mr. W. A. 
Briscoe and others in this direction, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether those concerned are aware of the dreadful ignorance as 
to public libraries that obtains in spite of the efforts named. It is 
therefore with great satisfaction that we note the really useful 
effort of Librarian Greenhough, of Reading, who some little time 
ago addressed the Rotary Club of that town on “ The Public Library 
and its Service to the Community.” The address has since been 
printed and circulated, and it provides an interesting and useful 
example for librarians elsewhere. 

* * * * 

Those who are perturbed as to the claims of certain libraries 
to be the homes of genius in the cultivation and supply of chief 
librarians may perhaps be reassured when it is remembered that 
some 30 years or so ago a certain northern town was sometimes 
referred to as “ the training ground of all England.” The library 
in question pethaps represented the then high-water mark in 
“‘ mechanical” librarianship, a position which the swing of the 
angen of ideas has left high and dry, whilst the claim of efficiency 

s been transferred South. But, seriously, all these claims to a 
monopoly of talent should not be over-emphasised, because that 
quality has been known to spring up in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, nor have the examinations of the L.A. always been instru- 
mental in its birth. There is at least one case on record of a man 
holding one of the “ biggest jobs”’ who sprang from a possibly 
obscure town, had but a short training, proved his ability in another 
smaller town, hel into prominence another library system 
hitherto unheard of, and finally received his fitting reward in one 
of the principal cities. It was neither training—in the usual sense— 
L.A. certificates, nor any of the factors usually associated with 
competent librarianship that explained the success. Therefore 
those who would over-estimate training and certificates would do 
well to ponder and keep in mind that there is such a quality as 
natural ability, which in its extreme manifestation ranks as genius, 
and which is more or less independent of the ordinary avenues of 
library training and service. 
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CLASSIFICATION TO-DAY: SOME NOTES 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


Tuat definite attention should be given now, and hereafter at inter- 
vals, in library journals to the question of classification in libraries, 
is proved conclusively by the surprising figures which Mr. Sharp 

uts forward in the article which follows these notes. It is aston- 
ishing to find that, out of all the public libraries in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 280 are classified by systems that can be recognised; and 
that no less than 263 are either entirely without arrangement or 
exist in the parlous state known as “ main classes,’’ or alphabetical, 
or author, or “ no classification is stated’’ — in short, these 263 
are unclassified. It is a humiliating revelation, because an unclassi- 
fied library is the nearest approach to a chaos that can be imagined ; 
and in such a library real librarianship is impossible, and its methods 
are inferior to those which prevailed in the libraries of Assur-ban- 
i-pal and in Egypt. Classification is the essence of all good service, 
bibliographical work, and book-selection; and although these 
sayings may be, in the inspired words of the latest Library World 


verseleteer, pre-digested fare, . . . 
Could kail re-het ’ in Croydon juice,” 


I for one am disposed to go on digesting and re-heating the subject 
until the timid digestions of 263 British librarians can assimilate it. 
* * * * 


Twenty years ago Mr. Jast declared that it was one thing to 
have a good classification and quite another to havea good classifier. 
This, I am loth to believe, is the reason why so many libraries remain 
unclassified. Of course, it is possible that there may still be libraries 
in the control of men who do not understand or appreciate what 
Professor Richardson has called the highest art of the librarian, 
but I would rather believe that physical and economic circumstances 
are the real cause. These should no longer, however, be a valid 
reason, for it is clear that if a library cannot give satisfactory service 
it is not giving honest service. It may be that a system of arrange- 
ment which is not a classification—if that is not a contradiction 
in terms—was reached in these libraries years ago, and that now 
there are not available staff, time, money or knowledge for altering. 

ain I believe that this will not be accepted as an excuse. The 
trend of public opinion towards libraries is growing stronger, and 
recent changes lead one to believe that the public are beginning 
to make definite cultural demands upon their libraries. Those 
are in a sad position which are not classified. We must have 
sympathy with smaller libraries which may be in the charge of 
men who have had no definite training, who have never been 
encouraged to acquire it, or whose ideals were formed in the prime 
of the Indicator period. Some of these are now awaking to their 
circumstances, and occasionally I receive letters, which to me are 
uite pathetic, asking if I think that Dewey is a suitable classi- 
tion for a small library, or asking similar questions. I always 
try to answer these letters as helpfully as I can, but perhaps it is 
worth while saying, what again is not new, that Dewey is suitable 
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for application to every kind of general library. The fact that 
certain of its categories are superseded, as Richardson recently 
told us, is of no real consequence providing that the classification 
remains, as Dewey has, flexible in schedules and notation. 

This would seem to indicate that I agree with the contention 
that Dewey should be adopted everywhere and for all purposes. 
That is not so, but it would be far better that Dewey should be 
universally adopted than that any library should remain unclassi- 
fied because its librarian has been told that Dewey is imperfect. 
All systems are imperfect, and a poor classification is far better 
than none. Examining the four chief classifications now existing, 
while the Library of Congress has certain definite advantages over 
Brown, Cutter and Dewey, I am not sure that they would com- 
pensate in England for the loss of the obvious advantages in sim- 
plicity and notation which Brown and Dewey possess. 

I think classification would have progressed infinitely had all 
our practical classifiers devoted themselves to the expanding and 
improving of Dewey rather than to the creating or adopting of 
other schemes. This would seem to indicate that uniformity in 
classification is suggested, and such a course, as J. D. Brown asserted, 
would destroy the individual initiative of librarians. This would 
be regrettable, of course, but it may perhaps be argued that libraries 
exist for some other purpose than to foster the individual initiative 
of librarians. It would obviously be of the very greatest advantage 
to a student using the Glasgow and Edinburgh Libraries, if he were 
moved to London, to find prevailing in the British Museum and 
all other public libraries the system with which he was familiar. 
In addition, the advantages that would flow from such uniformity, 
in catalogues, bibliographies, inter-library loans, and many other 
ways are great and incontrovertible. 

One further hackneyed point deserves to be repeated. A 
classification should be used as it stands, and in its complete shape. 
There is no longer any excuse for using, say, Dewey to three figures 
and no further. In any public library established under the con- 
ditions of to-day, expansion ought to be large and rapid, and the 
supposed economy in classifying work at the beginning will mean 
the alteration of many records in the near future, and alterations 
are almost as expensive as entirely new work. Another conclusion 
of mine is that modifications should not be made in a scheme because 
they throw it out of harmony with the use of the scheme in other 
libraries ; and the history of modifications which have been made 
would teach one to believe that they stand rather as a testimony 
to their futility or to the vanity of the librarians who made them 
than as improvements. Schemes which are constantly under 
revision at their source, as are the Library of Congress and Dewey 
schemes, may very well escape revision at the hands of individuals. 

The ingenuity of librarians has largely been exercised of late 

in the more efficient guiding of classified libraries. This is a 
Feld in which experience could be pooled with some advantage. 
The methods of guiding topics on shelves would not seem to offer 
much chance of originality, but there are at least six different 
methods of doing this one thing which are known to me which 
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may be seen in practice at Fulham, Bethnal Green, Wallasey, 
Croydon and Bromley, Kent, besides those that are to be found 
elsewhere. Quite recently Mr. G. E. Roebuck issued from Wal- 
thamstow a leaflet plan to his classified shelves, with a subject 
index and shelf numbers as distinct from class numbers. As a 
temporary introduction to the library it is most effective. 

The classified catalogue has not very much recent history. 
The Bolton Public Libraries have now completed their Class Cata- 
logue, and this is the largest recent complete catalogue. Edinburgh 
is now issuing catalogues which are tremendously interesting, as 
they are according to the Library of Congress scheme. Mr. Savage 
has also put out what he calls “A Directory of Subjects,” which is a 
subject index to shelves classified by the Congress scheme. This 
will be helpful in other libraries where the Congress Classification 
is in contemplation. There is no classified bulletin that is known 
to me except “ the alphabetical in main class type”’ such as those 
issued by Coventry, Croydon, Edinburgh, Finsbury, Halifax, and 
Norwich. 

In the papers which follow these notes, which I have collected 
at the invitation of the Editor, I have considered that the .nain 
difficulty of classification students is to get some method of approach 
to the Baconian Classification, which is the foundation of so many 
schemes. I think Mr. Littleboy has given a satisfactory lead there. 

Miss Demchevsky’s paper explains to some extent the genesis 
of the most recent of large classification schemes, and is the more 
important in that there is now nothing in print in England on the 
subject with which she deals. 

The “ Letters on Our Affairs’’ I have not seen, but I under- 
stand that its writer deals with some real problems. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF CLASSIFICATION 
IN BRITISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By Henry A. Suarp, Croydon Public Libraries. 


AN analysis of the returns made in the latest issue of Mr. A. J. 
Philip’s The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year Book, 
1923, reveals some interesting data regarding the position of biblio- 
graphical classification in British public libraries. The remarkable 
thing is that after so many years there are still any libraries either 
unclassified or else classified by the crude methods of a past age. 
Briefly summarised, the results of the analysis of the reports of the 
543 libraries recorded are as follows :— 


No scheme stated - - 198 library systems 
Dewey’s Decimal - - ,, 
Brown’s Subject - 
Main Classes or Numerical — ie 
Author and Alphabetical 
Brown’s Adjustable - 
Cutter’s Expansive - 
Library of Congress - ” 
Quinn-Brown - - - 
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Of the 198 cases in which no classification scheme is specified 
it is only fair to say that a number of them are Irish libraries for 
which returns were perhaps not received, while others are quite 
small libraries. Even so, we suspect that if the truth were told, 
a goodly proportion of the 198 would be found to be without a 
satisfactory scheme, or they would have revealed it. 

As we all thought, Dewey holds the palm by a heavy majority. 
This seems to be only in the nature of things: the comparative 
simplicity of his scheme ; the constant revisions and extensions that 
are made from time to time ; and above all, perhaps, the fact that 
for many years the decimal scheme was the only really sound one 
available for use in large and small libraries alike. All these things 
have contributed to a well-deserved popularity, Dewey’s forgetful- 
ness of the British Empire notwithstanding. 

Brown’s Subject Classification has had two difficulties to 
contend with: one, the much earlier appearance in the field of 
Dewey, and, two, the lamented death of its author before his scheme 
had been “tried out” properly. Of the libraries adopting it, 
many are, naturally, comparatively new ones. For the guidance 
or organizers of new library systems, it may be pointed out that 
for British libraries the Subject Classification has distinct points 
in its favour, notably, of course, in its ample provision for things 

It is a matter for sincere regret that to-day there should still 
be forty library systems which are content to carry on with numerical 
or main class arrangement—we refuse to call it classification. Who 
does not remember the method by which C represented Sciences 
and Arts, A History, and so on, without any attempt at further 
sub-division ? It must have been one of these forty that Punch 
had in mind the other week :— 

“Our CynicaL LIBRARIANS.”’ 

“ From the report of a free library :— 

The number of books taken during the last three months 

was 850. The classification is as follows: 5 Adventure, 1 

Comedies, 801 Friction, 18 History, 5 Magazines, 3 Poetry, 

16 Welsh, 1 Literature.” 

We are just about as proud of these forty as we are of the 
fifteen others which boast an ‘Author and Alphabetical ”’ method. 

Cutter’s Expansive and the Library of Congress scheme seem 
to muster only a couple of followers each in this country, although 
the last-mentioned scheme has an important third user in the 
National Library of Wales. 

Amongst the 21 “ Miscellaneous ”’ cases are some curiosities, 
which would be really funny if they were not pathetic. One library 
has “various” systems; another is the proud possessor of a 
“simple” scheme; another boldly confesses that “ no particular 
system has been specially followed’; while yet another has an 
“ adaptation from general,”’ whatever that may mean. 

Of all the 543 library systems analysed only a single one has 
the boldness to say outright that it is ‘‘ unclassified.” 

The conclusions that may be drawn from such a study of the 
present position of classification seem to be two: first, that it is 
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high time that every library in the country, whether small or large, 
was classified by some scientific scheme ; and, second, that it seems 
idle to continue to multiply schemes. Why cannot we confine 
ourselves to the two most popular and widely used schemes, Dewey’s 
“‘ Decimal Classification ’’ and Brown’s “ Subject Classification ”’ ? 
Some libraries, by the way, have different schemes in operation in 
the Lending and Reference departments. We should imagine 
that for practical purposes it would be better to have a common 
scheme for all departments. 


A BRIEF VIEW OF BACON’S “CLASSIFICATION 
OF HUMAN LEARNING,” 1605 
By R. Litt.esoy, B.A. 


Tue first part of Bacon’s Jnstauratio, the Partitiones Scientiarum, 
is composed of different treatises, by far the most important being 
the De Augmentis Scientiarum, which has been called ‘‘ an inventory 
of all the possessions of the human mind,” and was published in 
1623. But Bacon’s system of classification first appeared in the 
earlier and shorter version of this work, Of the Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning, Divine and Human, where he reviews 
the state of learning at the time, working methodically by a chart 
of learning, which serves for the guidance of his readers and of 
himself. 

In the first book he treats of the excellency of learning and 
knowledge, dealing first with the discredits of learning, arising from 
the zeal and jealousy of divines, for example, or from the errors and 
imperfections of learned men; and secondly with the dignity of 
learning. The second book opens with a dedication to the King, 
in which he discusses the means whereby learning is to be advanced, 
and criticises the ‘‘ great foundations of colleges in Europe”; they 
are, he says, dedicated to professions rather than to the sciences at 
large, the lecturers are underpaid, there is an insufficiency of 
technical apparatus for “experiments appertaining to Vulcanus 
or Daedalus,” and so on; criticisms that are made with equal 
force to-day, and will almost certainly continue to be made for 
another 300 years. 

After this brief introduction, he plunges into the subject in 
hand, and in one short memorable sentence lays down the law 
upon which his whole system is based: “The parts of human 
learning have reference to the three parts of man’s understanding, 
which is the seat of learning: history to his memory, poesy to his 
imagination, and philosophy to his reason.” He then treats each 
of these in detail, subdividing them, showing their relationships, 
and suggesting improvements where any are potently defective. 
Learning is deficient in many respects, and he instances literary 
history, in its broadest sense, without which the history of the world 
seems to him like “the statue of Polyphemus with his eye out.” 
Similarly, of the three divisions of natural histosy, the history of 
creatures alone is “in good perfection,” the history of marvels, 
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and also of arts (i.¢., nature wrought or mechanical) being so in- 
sufficient as to be defective. 

His treatment of poesy is much the least satisfactory part of 
the book, and indeed is quite inadequate. He definitely states in 
the De Awugmentis that odes, epigrams, satires and elegies are 

ly excluded, and he thus completely ignores one of the 
ighest manifestations of the human spirit, lyric poetry; nor is 
his treatment of poetry in general at all convincing. “‘ The use 
of this feigned history,’ he says, “ hath been to give some shadow 
of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the 
nature of things doth deny it,” with which may be compared 
Sidney’s remark that nature’s world is brazen, “ but the poets 
deliver a golden,” a doctrine which not even the gorgeous rhetoric 
of Shelley can induce to fit the facts. 

The third division, that devoted to philosophy, is by far the 
longest and most elaborate, and has, as its main headings, God, 
nature, man; that is, divine philosophy (i.e., natural theology), 
which proves from the world the existence, power and goodness of 
God, and the proper limits of which he defines: natural philosophy 
is sub-divided into science, prudence, with their parts physics and 
metaphysics on the one hand, and experimental, philosophical and 
magical on the other: and human philosophy, particular or 
individual, and conjugate or civil. To this is prefixed a discussion 
of the “one universal science . . . philosophia prima,” which 
is to the specialised sciences as the stem of a tree is to its branches, 
and is of supreme importance. In this passage particularly the 
debt to Aristotle is considerable. 

The treatise closes with a short discussion of divine learning, 
in which reason is abandoned and faith’s superiority is shown, in 
that it accepts what reason refuses to accept, a strange conclusion ’ 
to one of the greatest achievements of reasoning and logical faculty. 

In his classification of knowledge, as elsewhere, Bacon is 
practical, even materialistic, so that his system has stood the 
test of time better than others which may have been theoretically 
more perfect, and it has been employed in different countries and 
ages as a basis for detailed classifications, ¢.g., the division of the 
sciences in the Encyclopedie (vide Diderot’s Prospectus and d’Alem- 
bert’s Discours), by Harris in America, and by the Bodleian in 
England. The morality of the Essays is practical, and the idealism 
of the New Ailantis is practical, and in the Advancement there is 
a continual exaltation of experimental philosophy, that “ shall 
not vanish in the fume of subtile, sublime, or delectable specula- 
tion.” And Bacon is fearless: again and again he insists on the 
right and need of enquiry, and though, for example, dealings with 
evil spirits are forbidden, yet an enquiry into their nature and 
doings is a necessity. Man’s sovereignty over nature has been 
lost, only knowledge will restore it, and nothing must be spared 
to make that knowledge as perfect as possible. He sees knowledge 
as a whole. History is the exposition of bare facts; poesy, which 
is “ feigned history,” treats the materials of the senses according 
to the “ pleasures of the mind”; philosophy works up these 
materials according to the “ pattern of nature.” The whole of 
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knowledge is one and indivisible, and though human philosophy, 
the knowledge of self, may be the most important, it must be 
studied in its relation to others. 

Bacon is the first classifier who is consistent in the charac- 
teristics he uses, an his classification is the greatest example of 
the subjective method, in which the classification is a mental 
arrangement. It has been objected that the mind does not work 
in compartments, and the objection is to a certain extent valid. 
For Bacon is led into some absurdities, and kindred topics are 
separated: for example, medicine is placed among the moral 
sciences, and useful arts, poetry, and the sensual arts are each in 
different categories. But in spite of all that can be advanced 
against it, the Baconian system is the basis of the most popular 
scheme of bibliographical classification at the present day, and is 
probably the greatest contribution of modern times to the classi- 
fication of knowledge as a whole. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, USS.A. 
By MARGARET S. DEMSCHEVSKY, 
Formerly of the Library of the American College for Women, 
Constantinople. 

STARTED originally as far back as 1744, when the U.S. Senate voted 
a provision of books for the use of its members in investigating, 
the Library of Congress has gradually developed to the gigantic 
dimensions of one of the best national libraries of the world. As 
Dockery declared in the House of Representatives on December 
19th, 1896, “ The Library of Congress is a misnomer—it is a great 
national library ; it belongs to the Government . . . to the 
people of U.S.” It is unique in the wonderful results it achieves 
and in its unrivalled equipment and organization. Its life has 
been rich in experience. The clerk of House of Representatives 
and librarian, John Beckley, first classified the little collection 
of books voted for in 1744 by size, into 212 folios, 104 quartos, 
581 octavos, 7 duodecimos and 9 maps. In 1810 it was housed in 
the Capitol and became the Library of Congress. Patrick Macgruder 
modified Beckley’s scheme by making 18 class divisions, still 
adhering to the general arrangement of the books by size. 

The War of Independence broke out in 1812; and on August 
24th, 1814, the British Admiral addressed his men thus: “ Gentle- 
men, the question is, Shall this harbour of the Yankee democracy 
be burned? All in favour of burning it will say Aye!”’ The “Aves ” 
had it. “ Light up!" went out the command, and the books of 
the Congressional library were flung into heaps that kindled the 
Capitol and the Library with it. 

Thomas Jefferson, being at the time in financial difficulties, 
offered to sell his library of 7,000 volumes to the Government. 
Ina letter to Mr. Smith, Jefferson writes that his collection “ includes 
what is chiefly valuable in science and literature generally, extends 
more particularly to whatever belongs to American statesmen ; 
in the diplomatic and parliamentary branches it is particularly 
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full.” Spofford regarded it as ‘‘ an admirable selection of the best 
ancient and modern literature up to the beginning of the present 
century.”’ Congress bought the library, and Jefferson himself 
catalogued it, basing his scheme, with certain modifications, on 
Bacon’s famous classification of knowledge. 

In 1851 another fire broke out, and practically destroyed the 
Library, reducing the collection, which had already grown to 
55,000 volumes, to about 20,000. Appropriations were immediately 
made for restorations and to replace part of the books. 

The copyright laws of 1846-70 sent a copy of every book 
published in the U.S. to the Congressional library; in 1866 it 
became the custodian of the Smithsonian Institute (a bureau for 
international exchange of public documents) ; in 1870 it became 
the Copyright Office of U.S., and two books instead of one were 
deposited. Its receipts of books were further increased by the 
international copyright law of 1891 as well as by the purchase of 
notable collections. 

In the meanwhile the Library under Dr. Spofford’s administra- 
tion had outgrown its premises, and other quarters had to be 
provided. In 1897 the Library of Congress moved to its magnificent 
new home a quarter-of-a-mile away from Congress. In the following 
year Jefferson's classification was abandoned, and a new one—the 
famous Library of Congress classification—adapted to the special 
circumstances and needs of the library was created by a staff of 
experts and scholars. Ever since the appointment of Herbert 
Putman as Librarian in 1899 the Library has been growing in 
efficiency and steadily taking its place among the greatest leading 
libraries of the world. 

The permanent home is so essential and important a feature of 
the Library of Congress, that a few remarks are imperative. In 
his article, “The National Library Building—Proposed Plan 
Library Journal, Vol. 6, J. L. Smithmeyer, the architect of the 
Library, after working over eight years on the plans, expresses the 
following views: “ The Library of Congress is to be a museum of 
literature, science, and art than strictly taken as a collection of 
books. Eventually the Mecca of every American these visitors 
have to be thought of besides accommodation for inquiry and 
research and readers’ and students’ facilities and provisions for 
steadily increasing capacity. . . . The motives in planning were : 

1. Centralization towards circular Reading Room. 

2. Acquisition of the greatest amount of light possible for all 
parts of the building ; 

3. The best arrangement for expansion of its interior capacity, 
meeting present and future demands ; 

4. Accessibility of all parts of the building to the Librarian 
as wcll as the visiting public ; 

5. The best arrangement for an economical administration ; 

6. The division of the structure into so many fireproof and 
separate compartments ; 

7. Placing the greatest amount of shelving space as near the 
centre as possible for the greatest convenience and economy of 
time to all.”’ 
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In spite of tremendous difficulties, General Casey and Bernard 
Green carried out the construction and details of Smithmeyer’s 
plans with consummate skill. The building occupies 3} acres, 
its floor covers 8 acres, and it contains a space of 7,500,000 cubic 
feet. According to Herbert Small it is “ the largest, costliest and 
safest ; the most perfectly adapted for convenient use and storage 
of books of any large library in the world.’’ It is absolutely fire- 
proof. Its plans allow the largest latitude for expansion (from 3-7 
millions of books). It is constructed after the XV. Century Italian 
Renaissance style with a symbolical torch of learning surrounding 
its dome. No pains and expense were spared in its construction 
and equipment (86,347,000, plus $585,000 for the site). Fifty 
American artists contributed their best efforts in the numerous 
statuary, paintings, mosaics, mural paintings and decorations. 
Liberally sprinkled on the walls are inspiring quotations such as 
“ The true university of these days is a collection of books,” Carlyle; 
“They are never alone that are accompanied by noble thoughts,” 
Sidney ; ‘ The noblest motive is the public good,”’ Virgil; etc. 

Besides the four Reading Rooms—the Rotunda, the House 
Reading Room for the House if Representatives, the Senate 
Reading Room and the Reading Room for the Blind, there are a 
number of alcoves reserved for studies and research. The Rotunda 
seats about 1,000 readers. A book is handed to a reader a few 
minutes (about 4 ) after it has been asked for. This is accom- 
plished by means of telephones, pneumatic tubes and automatic 
book carrier with 18 receptacles, moving at a speed of 100 feet 
per minute. Books are returned to the stacks by the same means. 
A tunnel connects the Library with Congress and books travel in 
similar manner to and fro, covering the quarter-of-a-mile in three 
minutes. 

The Library has its own printing press and bindery with a 
staff of experts in mending, restoring, and repairing manuscripts. 
Its collection of maps is considered “ the most exclusive, the most 
thoroughly equipped and accessible collection in the U.S.” A 
special Reading Room is provided for the use of maps. The col- 
lection of music is very extensive and the “ Library of Congress 
aims to make it a centre of research for the student, critic and 
historian of music.’’ It also possesses the largest collection of 
strictly law books in the world. The Periodical Reading Room 
contained in 1922 over 7,400 periodicals, 770 newspapers, of which 
120 were foreign, and over 1,500 magazines. 

The Library of Congress is indeed universal in scope, and as 
the Library of the American Nation it obtains every publication 
issued in U.S. as well as the “ best books of other nations.”’ It is 
also a Bureau of Information on bibliographical matters and answers 
by mail any question on which information can be given by refer- 
ence to printed matter. It is open to the public more freely and 
with less red tape than any other library in the world. Its books 
travel all around the country in service of scholars and research 
workers by means of its inter-library loan system. 

Among its many publications of annual reports, bibliographies, 
reference lists, catalogue lists of special subjects or special collec- 
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tions and special publications on library methods, the most impor- 
tant is the publication of catalogue cards on the “ unit card 
principle.”” These cards are really the outcome of the efforts and 
experiments of the American Library Association in “ co-operative 
cataloguing,” and are becoming more and more universally used 
in America. They are gradually superseding all other cards on 
account of their adaptability to all catalogues, their legibility, good 
appearance, comparative cheapness, full entries and expert work- 
manship. The article in Library Association Record of 1906, on 
“ The Printed Catalogue Cards of the Library of Congress,”’ is very 
illuminating as to the advantages of their use. According to the 
chief of the card section, Charles Hastings, the entries are printed 
on cards (standard size) giving author’s full name with dates when 
possible, full title, shortened imprint, collation, contents and 
notes. The notes are descriptive, no evacuation being attempted. 
The card number for ordering is printed on the lower right hand 
corner and the Library of Congress book number in the middle of the 
lower margin. The cards may be adapted with little trouble to the 
different needs of a catalogue by merely typing or printing on the 
top margin the appropriate heading for title, author, subject or 
cross-reference entries. The stock of cards on English books is 
very complete, but not on books in foreign languages. The Library 
itself uses these cards for its dictionary catalogues—the only 
instance of printed catalogue now in existence. 

Planned and executed on such wonderfully broad and 
efficient lines, its classification is disappointing for it is not up to 
the general ideal of the Library. It is wrong theoretically, trespassing 
practically all the canons, yet it achieves such magnificent results 
and such unrivalled service that one almost excuses and justifies 
it. The classification applied under any other circumstances 
than those provided by the Library of Congress would be a failure. 
It is the combination of mechanical services, the appropriate 
accommodation and the efficient and carefully selected staff that 
make the classification good. 

The scheme is very impartially and ably discussed in Mr. 
Sayers’ valuable little book, ‘ Canons of Classification '’—unfortu- 
nately now out of print. As the author has brought so much judg- 
ment backed by real scholarship to bear upon the subject, it is 
superfluous to discuss the scheme in detail here. 

The present scheme of the Library of Congress Classification 
is, as the Librarian stated in his report of 1901, “ devised from a 
comparison of existing schemes (including Dewey and Cutter) 
and a consideration of the particular conditions in the Library, 
the character of its present and probable collections and use. It 
is assumed that the departments of science, history, political and 
social sciences will be unusually large. It is assumed that investi- 
gators will be freely admitted to the shelves. The new system has 
not sought to follow strictly the scientific order of subjects. It has 
sought rather the convenient sequence of various groups, con- 
sidering them as groups of books, not as groups of mere subjects. 
It has sought to avoid technical, foreign and unusual terms in the 
designation of these groups. . . . The general principle of arrange- 
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ment within the classes or under subjects is as follows: (1) General 
form divisions (periodicalS, societies, collections, dictionaries, etc.) ; 
(2) Theory, philosophy; (3) History; (4) Treatises; (5) Law, 
regulations, state relations; (6) Study and teaching; (7) Special 
subjects and subdivisions of subjects progressing from more general 
to specific, as far as possible in logical order (if logical order not 
discernable, the alphabetical order is assumed).”’ 

The system was evolved in the following manner: the books 
on one subject were collected together, then an appropriate head- 
ing was given to each group and finally a notation assigned. This 
is the reverse of the usual methods pursued in forming classifica- 
tions. There seems to have been some outline, but the classes 
hardly bear any relation to each other. A staff of experts in each 
group worked independently from the other; each class is there- 
fore admirably worked out as far as minuteness goes and each class 
has a notation which in details is peculiar to itself. As a whole 
the classification lacks the invaluable mnemonic features, co- 
ordination of subjects, logical sequence, and is also encumbered 
by unnecessary repetitions. 

The notation ism’ — ‘one ‘etter for the main classes, two for 
the main subdivisions. ... ~hers for further subdivisions) 
More than any other scheme it fails 1a showing the relative impor- 
tance of the subjects. This is probably due to the fact that 
“ classification preceded notation ’’ and that economy was given 
first consideration. Future intercalations are provided for by the 
use of decimals and the intervening numbers as yet not occupied. 
The notation has huge possibilities of elasticity but, in the same 
teind, tends to scatter the material. 

The outstanding qualities of the Library’s classification are : 
the excellent choice of headings, the almost ideal classification 
of America, the profuse explanations throughout the scheme and 
the indexes to each class. 

The Library of Congress is destined to play a very important 
part in the library world, particularly through its printed cards 
and as a model library in every way except in its classification 
regarded from a theoretical point of view. 
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THE TORONTO METHOD OF RECASING 
BOOKS 


A CHEAP and effective method of repairing books has been tried in 
Toronto Public Library with great success and the methods employed 
are so practical that librarians should welcome a description of 
them. The covers of the book to be mended should be entirely 
removed and all loose pieces of paper and glue cut from both the 
contents and covers. Often the first or last pages or even sections 
of a book are partially or wholly torn away from the rest of the 
contents. In such cases it is advisable to remove them entirely 
and fasten with Success Binder. One of the leaves or hinges of 
the Success Binder should be attached to the contents, two of them 
being used to fasten the loose section, while the remaining hinge 
which projects over the back of the contents should be cut off, as 
it would prevent the glue from coming in Contact with the sections. 

Loose leaves in the body of the book should be inserted by the 
use of Star Binder which is thinner than Success Binder. It is 
sometimes advisable to reinforce the hinges of the first few and last 
few pages of a heavy book. This can be done with the Perforated 
Gummed Cloth, the perforation Ge ‘nr entre making it easy 
to fold the cloth to form a hinge * 

When all loose pages, loose signatures, etc., have been inserted 
or reinforced sufficiently, the entire contents should be glued. 

Several contents may be glued at one time by placing them 
on a board attached to a clamp and inserting between each a 
thin clamping board. The contents should be be allowed to project 
a trifle beyond the boards, so as to allow the glue to be applied 
without smearing. Before placing between the boards, be sure 
that all the edges of the leaves are perfectly even, and that none 
project. 

The screw part of the clamp should then be put on and screwed 
down tirmly. Ifthe clamp is not used the glue will penetrate between 
the sections, causing them to spread, so that it will be difficult to 
replace the contents in the cover. 

To prepare the glue a little water should be put into the glue 
pot and the can of glue placed in same, which should then be heated. 
The glue should never be boiled. After the glue has melted, apply 
a thin coat with the brush. The glue dries quickly, only fifteen 
or twenty minutes being necessary for it to set. While the glue 
is hardening the cover should be made ready for attaching. 

If the back of the cover, 7.¢., the cloth which connects the 
two boards, is worn or torn, it should also be cut from the boards 
and replaced by silk finish cloth. 

The silk finish cloth should be cut an ich longer then the length 
of the covers, which will allow for turning in about one-half inch 
at top and bottom. This gives it an afiractive appearance and 
prevents the ends of the cloth from fraying. 

If the original cloth at the back of the cover is in good condi- 
tion, it is not necessary to use the silk finish cloth. 

Double stitched binder, having the same space between the 
stitching as the thickness of the contents, should then be fastened 
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to the covers. Moisten the double stitched binder evenly and thor- 
oughly with water. Lay aside for two or three seconds allowing 
the glue to become soft and tacky before using, then insert the 
contents in its cover. 

That portion of the binder which comes in contact with the 
contents should then be rubbed down. 

Double stitched binder allows the book to open flat, with a 
minimum strain on the sewing and glue, giving the ‘‘O”’ space at 
the back found in all well bound books. 

If the cover is glued to the contents without the use of the 
double stitched binder there is no space at the back, consequently 
the book will not open flat; there is a great strain on the sewing 
and glue ; and it is only a question of a short time before the book 
will need rebinding. 

The extraordinary strength of this method of recasing books 
can be demonstrated by two persons grasping a book and pulling 
with great force in opposite directions. 


THE EASTER VISIT TO HOLLAND 
(Continued from page 330.) 

Tue afternoon of Good Friday was spent most enjoyably in a visit 
to the Public Library of the Hague, where we saw the most per- 
versely-ingenious indicator we have ever seen, and a most com- 
fortable reading room. Be it noted that the large public libraries 
of Holland are deliberately refusing open access in their large 
libraries at Amsterdam, Hague and Rotterdam; which is a pity, 
as, later on, they will have to change to the more reasonable system. 
That is one of the curiosities of Holland ; with all our experience 
to guide them, they prefer methods of issue and classification and 
cataloguing which we abandoned twenty years ago. 

After thanks to Dr. Greve and his charming staff, we were 
taken to tram to Scheveningen, where we enjoyed a fine promenade ; 
thence by electric tram to Duindal, where tea was given us by the 
Dutch Committee at a quaint inn amongst the sand dunes ; thence 
back to the Hague, where we dined at the Hotel Terminus ; and 
thence by train to Amsterdam, where we were safely deposited 
for the rest of our stay at the fine Hotel Kasnapolsky. Here most 
of us went to bed at once, but some stayed drowsily in the great 
Winter Garden of the hotel listening to the late strains of the fine 
orchestra. 

Saturday was spent in visiting first the Amsterdam Public 
Library, where we were cordially received by a member of the 
committee, Colonel A. W. Groote, and the Chief Librarian, Dr. 
T. P. Sevensma, and made a tour of a library in which specializa- 
tion is carried to a fine art—there being separate rooms for Art, 
Periodicals, Technology, Music, and so on. The general comfort 
of the place and its excellent appointments were appreciated by 
all. After this the party divided, some going under Dutch guides 
to the Rijksmuseum, others taking an interesting promenade 
through the canalled streets. Lunch was taken at the boat res- 
taurant—an excellent one, too—and after that there was a unique 
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trip, under the direction of the Harbour Master, Mr. W. N. vander 
Poll, by canal and river through and about the city, and thence to 
Oostzaan, where is a charming branch library in a garden village 
for workers. Miss N. ter Sythoff, the branch librarian, gave us a 
Dutch tea with coloured eggs, slippers that held salt, etc., and 
showed us the tiny open access lending library and reading depart- 
ment prettily placed in one long room. Again we were photo- 
graphed ; we walked through the village ; and returned in twenty 
minutes by the direct water-route to Amsterdam. 

The evening was spent by many at a cabaret, which was inter- 
esting but scarcely so exciting, and certainly not so alarming, as 
some of the party expected (or hoped) it would be. 

Sunday passed quickly in a variety of ways—church for some ; 
for others a walk through the streets and through Vondel Park, 
concluding with coffee at the pavilion, before train was taken for 
Hilversum. The journey to this charming suburb was through 
typical green flat lands that stretched away to extraordinarily 
large horizons. Hilversum Public Library was visited, where 
capital speeches of greeting were made by the Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee, Dr. A. Pekelharing, and another committee- 
man, Mr. P. Roorda, the latter dealing with our English use of 
the word Dutchman, as in “ I’m a Dutchman,” “ Double-Dutch,” 
etc., in a whimsical manner. The library is a very interesting one, 
being a Dutch version of an open-access library, run on original 
lines, and being decorated with plants and flowers and furnished 
in a most attractive unofficial manner. One novel feature is a 
circulating collection of framed pictures — most of them etchings or 
engravings of classic pictures—which can be borrowed for a small 
sum for a period by persons who desire to hang them in their homes. 
After Hilversum we journeyed to Bussum, Miss Olena Miblenfeld, 
the Librarian of Hilversum, who is well known to many English 
librarians, accompanying us. At Bussum hospitality again was as 
warm as everywhere, Miss J. Zwaardemaker, the treasurer, telling 
us the history of the library, and Miss Guerber, the librarian, show- 
ing us everything. Here there is open-access, Dewey, the card 
cataloguing and card charging —all as at home, except with 
intriguing differences. 

We returned to Amsterdam to dinner. The evening was spent 
at an advertising exhibition, where our glorious entry was greeted 
with our own National Anthen. Then we returned to the hotel, 
and until midnight held a discussion meeting on the libraries we 
had seen with our Dutch colleagues present, in which we were very 
critical, almost to discourtesy, though none was intended, and, I 
hope, very appreciative. 

Monday morning saw us on our way to Dordrecht, the journey 
being a beautiful one through miles of bulb fields just coming into 
gorgeous vari-coloured bloom. The fine old church at Dordrecht 
was visited, the quaintly charming old canals looked upon, the 
library entered, rushed round and admired while coffee, hospitably 
provided by our librarian-hostess, Miss Snouck-Hurgronje, was 
drunk. Thence, in a hurry, we embarked on the river boat, on 
which we lunched, and so to Rotterdam. We went to Rotterdam 
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Public Library, the only library in Holland apparently that is 
supported entirely by the municipality. It is a large, most luxur- 
iously appointed building, with leather-padded chairs, oak-panelled 
walls, and plate-glass-topped tables. Here, as at the Hague, 
Hilversum and Bussum, we had tea bestowed upon us, and had a 
warm welcome from the distinguished librarian, Dr. W. de Vreeze, 
and his deputy, Dr. Fr. Kossmann, and other members of the staff. 
This concluded our library visits. 

Dinner was taken at the Royal Yacht Club, the entry to which 
we owed to the British Consul. Here speeches of farewell and of 
thanks were made. At nine-thirty we took train for the Hook, 
and came home to Harwich, having a comfortable crossing. 

So ended this Easter visit, which was successful in every way. 
This account reads rather like a catalogue ; but words are inadequate 
to express the warm memories that remain of the cordiality of our 
hosts. Several of them were with us throughout the visit, and if we 
name the Misses Gebhard, Miihlenfeld, and Snouck-Hurgronje, 
and Drs. ter Meulen and Sevensma particularly, it is not that 
we do not appreciate profoundly the work and friendship of all 
the others. Dr. Sevensma undertook the whole of the financial 
arrangements which must have been a severe burden: and the 
manner in which our every want was anticipated was beyond praise. 
We all hope that the visit has done much to strengthen the already 
affectionate relations between Dutch and British Librarians. 


T.H.O. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 

Do you remember a meeting not so many years ago when one 
of the old brigade congratulated the reader of a paper, of the “ talk- 
and-get-no-forrarder variety,’’ upon his avoidance of such hackneyed 
and useless topics as classification ? There had been, he suggested, 
altogether too much time wasted upon such matters. Poor fellow ! 
We had no alternative but to pity him—and his public. There 
cannot be very many nowadays who, even should they hold such 
opinions, would have the temerity to express them, so keen is our 
present belief in the paramount importance of classification. Do 
not imagine I am going to bore you with a plea for scientific classi- 
fication—the time for that was while I was still at school. Rather 
I propose to glance at the present situation which has its by no 
means inconsiderable problems. 

First of all, though we agree that we must classify, what system 
are we going to adopt? It is easy to reply glibly, ““ Oh, Dewey,” 
or “* Brown,” etc., “ It is as good, or better than any other scheme,” 
according to our opinions. While this is true enough it evades the 
real issue, which is that 

No EXISTING SCHEME Is REALLY SATISFACTORY. 

We are faced with a choice of evils. Undoubtedly (may the 
Brownites forgive me for the time being) Dewey is the best of the 
bunch and the most suitable for public library purposes, yet no 
one who has studied the subject at all closely and critically, no 
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one who has enjoyed the experience of applying Dewey extensively, 
would suggest that is an ideal scheme. We cannot accept it as the 
final one, yet there is an increasingly immediate need for com- 
parative finality in library classification. Every new library which 
applies Dewey (or any other existing and not-completely-satisfactory 
scheme) is one more into which the introduction of the ideal system 
will, when the time comes, be more difficult and more unlikely. 

The position is a very hard one, since, though I would be the 
last to deter a library from adopting any scheme of classification, 
we cannot overlook the fact that thereby the way of the new scheme 
will be rendered more difficult. I cannot here give my reasons for 
the previous assertion that no existing scheme is satisfactory. You 
must either accept the statement or contest it, when I could give 
you my reasons. The real truth, in my opinion, is that two or three 
of these schemes between them could provide the ideal one. The 
notation of one, the methods of another, the schedules and sub- 
divisions of the third, could be combined with great advantage— 
a task to which I for one, were I not deterred by fear of copyright 
difficulties, would gladly turn my hand. Perhaps you will hear 
more of this later, Callimachus. I merely mention the point now 
in the course of this review. 

A second difficulty, and one to which sufficient discussion has 
not been given, is the extent to which we should classify. It is 
clear that the special requirements of large and small libraries, 
and the differing nature of the various classes in all, call for a 
scientific conception of the extent to which subdivision is desirable. 
The application of the full schedules is nof in all cases desirable ; 
in others it is essential. Yet again the schedules themselves are 
often in sad need of amplification. Take, as an instance, the average 
town library confronted with thousands of subdivisions in which 
to place the few scores of books it will provide in 610, and the 
hundreds of volumes in 790 with but a few subdivisions between 
them. In the other connection, we all know of large collections 
using a mere skeleton scheme, and very small libraries made to 
appear complicated through indiscriminate and unnecessary sub- 
division. 

Thirdly, there is the question of the classified catalogue. Should 
classification be confined to shelf arrangement, the catalogue being 
of some such system as will provide separate and distinct assistance 
to readers, or should the catalogue (apart from author entries and 
the like) form a classified counterpart of the shelf arrangement ? 
Or, to narrow the issue, is a non-classified catalogue possible and 
desirable for a reference collection if not for a lending department ? 
Practice and opinions differ on these matters; we should like to 
see them thrashed out thoroughly. 

Another aspect of this subject which has been neglected is 
that which may be called the 

ART OF CLASSIFYING, 
or the science of applying the principles of book classification with- 
out regard to any particular system. The theory underlying the 
construction of classification schemes has been studied fairly thor- 
oughly and exactly—thanks largely to the efforts of one specialist— 
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but the complementary and practical science, by which the 
“ classifier’ would be guided, has been neglected. A few days 
ago a friend made the very true remark that it did not so much 
matter that Mr. X. had had no actual practical experience of such- 
and-such a scheme so long as he had a knowledge of the principle 
and methods of “ classifying.” Such knowledge would enable 
him to use any schedules, the main difficulties being always to 
decide exactly what the subject and purpose of a book might be. 
Once that has been discovered the allocation of a work to its place 
in the schedules is simple in proportion to the qualities of the 
schedules themselves. For the competent classifier versed in the 
science of “ classifying,” inadequate and unsatisfactory schedules 
provide the only real difficulties. Therefore we could welcome a 
text book or two on this important subject. 

These are but a few matters requiring discussion. A few years 
ago every librarian who desired to keep in close touch with the 
developing science of librarianship was eager and able to debate 
such points. Latterly, however, a certain amount of apathy has 
crept in. One generation with the help of a few younger men, 
several of whom are still as active as ever in this work, devoted 
their energies and talent to the formulation of the preliminaries of 
the science of librarianship, and it is upon this foundation that the 
present success and the future of modern library work rests and 
will continue to build. Nevertheless, there is a tendency to regard 
as final and complete the work of these pioneers, to imagine that, 
because A has written a text book on cataloguing, B, C, and D 
works on classification, E, F, and G a few pages on book-selection, 
nothing remains to be said upon these subjects. Nothing is more 
sure than that Messrs. A, B, C, D, E, F, and G would be, and are, 
more aghast and annoyed than anyone else that such should be the 
attitude of the present generation. 

And so I will finish, Callimachus, this my plea for renewed 
interest in the technique of our professional work. It is something 
we simply cannot afford to neglect, or to allow to become stereo- 
typed and stagnant. If you think I am exaggerating the position 
look through the files of the professional journals for the last few 
years and see how many—or rather how few—papers and articles 
dealing with technical matters, apart from re-statements of the 
old and accepted, you will find. Then turn to the earlier volumes. 

ALEXANDER AETOLUS. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. H. G. Massey, for the past five years Deputy Librarian at 
Cheltenham, previously of the Bingham Library, Cirencester, to 
be Librarian and Curator at Chelmsford. The other selected candi- 
dates were Messrs. A. Gillman (Camberwell), J. Ormerod (Derby), 
and F, T. Sleight (Rochdale), Mr. Sleight withdrew his application. 
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Woods (Victor Herbert), Second Assistant, Stoke Newington 
Public Library, to be an Assistant in the Birmingham Public 
Libraries. Mr. Woods was trained at Bournemouth and Stoke 
Newington, and holds the six certificates of the Library Associa- 
tion. The salary of his new post is £150 plus present bonus, making 
a total of £235. 

A bronze memorial was unveiled at the National Liberal Club 
last week to the original members of the staff who lost their lives 
in the war. The names of three library assistants appear on the 
tablet. Five of the library staff served in the war; three were 
killed. 


LIBRARY NEWS 


An Exhibition of Etchings and Engravings, 17th century to 
the present day ‘lent by Mr. Harold Wright), is being held by the 
FuLHAM Public Libraries in the Central Library Lecture Hall, 
598, Fulham Road, $.W.6, from Saturday, June 7th, to Saturday, 
July 5th, 1924. Open daily (except Sundays) | to8 p.m. Admission 
free. 


An exhibition of drawings, prints, photographs, etc., illustra- 
tive of the history of KENSINGTON will be opened by H.R.H. Princess 
Louise at the Town Hall, Kensington High Street, on the 30th June. 
The items have been selected from the collection that has been got 
together for vears past in the Public Libraries of the Borough, 
including a selection of the Gardner Prints, etc. They will be 
arranged in sections dealing with the main centres of interest in 
Kensington, local and historical. A brief explanatory note will 
accompany each item, and a catalogue also will be issued. Admis- 
sion will be free. 


Books on every conceivable subject 


SECOND-HAND, NEW, AND “AS NEW.” 


Departments for :—Literature, Encyclopedias, Fiction, and Books for Juveniles ; Educational ; 
Natural Science ; Domestic Science; Farming and Gardening ; Naval and Military; Technical 
and Pure Science ; Sports and Physical Culture ; Medical, etc. ; Occult, Psychic, and New Thought ; 
Theology, ete.; Philosophy, Logic, and Psychology ; Law and Commerce; Politics, Economics, 
etce.; Music and Drama; Topography, Travel and Guides; Archwology and Art; Rare Books 
and First Editions; European and Oriental Languages. 


Library Desiderata a speciality. Books sent on approval. 
Catalogues free: mention requirements, if possible. 
Books Purchased or Exchanged. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.6.2 
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LIBRARY NEWS—continued 
Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, the City Librarian of NoRWICH, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Humour in the English Dictionary’ to the Norwich Rotary 
Club on May 21st, which was reported in the Eastern Daily Press 
of the following day. Earlier in the week the same paper contained 
two articles entitled “ Some Local Lexicographers,’’ by Mr. Stephen. 


Itis very evident that the people of WALTHAMSTOW are very well 
served in their public library provision, and we congratulate Mr. 
Roebuck and his staff on the exceedingly interesting and useful 
annual report, just to hand, covering 1923-4. It is a document of 
more than ordinary value, inasmuch as it presents a record of 
activities and an outlook somewhat unusual. The increase in cir- 
culation from 68 to 467 thousand since 1895 is an achievement, 
but perhaps more remarkable is the range and educational develop- 
ment so apparent in this excellent review. Particularly impressive 
are we with the co-operative efforts with organised education. 


From time to time references have appeared in our columns 
regarding a travelling picture exhibition—the Hardcastle Collec- 
tion—which was first presented at Halifax a few years ago. Since 
then the collection has been shown in many other towns, recently 
at Fulham, and it is now at West HARTLEPOOL, where it is attract- 
ing considerable attention and proving of some value as an exhibit 
of artistic and educational importance. The further circulation of 
the collection is in the hands of Mr. Edward Green, Chief Librarian 
of Halifax, who will be glad to hear from those who desire a loan 
of the pictures in the near future. Major J. A. Louis Downay, 
in a half-column article in The Northern Mail, says: ‘The people 
of the Hartlepools and district should consider themselves fortunate 
in having this opportunity to study the work of so many famous 
British illustrators, and their thanks are due to the owner, Mrs. 
E. Hardcastle, of Halifax, for permission to exhibit these pictures 
from her private collection.” 


L.M.S. PLAN OF EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


A very convenient little folder is being issued by the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company giving a plan of the 
Exhibition and showing the position of the L.M.S. Station at the 
Exhibition. It also shows the connections of the L.M.S. Railway 
Company from all parts of London to Wembley Station, with 
particular reference to through train services from Euston, Broad 
Street and the West End tube stations, namely, Trafalgar Square, 
Piccadilly Circus, and Oxford Circus. The folder is obtainable at 
any Agency in London and the South of England. It shows very 
clearly facilities for passengers from the South and West of England 
for reaching Wembley by through trains from Charing Cross, 
Waterloo, Paddington and other London termini. Also through 
services from Broad Street, which adjoins Liverpool Street for 
passengers from the Eastern Counties. 
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EVENING LIBRARY CLASSES IN SCHOOLS 

By Witutam J. Harris, Chief Librarian, Islington. 
IT may interest librarians to know that during the past winter 
the London County Council has carried out a most interesting 
experiment of “‘ Evening Library Classes” in ten selected schools 
around London. It will be remembered that some few years ago 
the London County Council convened a Conference of London 
Librarians and certain members of their Education Committee to 
discuss a possible scheme of providing extra library facilities to 
children attending the elementary schools. Nothing tangible, 
however, immediately resulted from the Conference, probably due 
to the feeling that the financial and administrative burden would 
have to be borne by the Library Authorities and thus deplete their 
book funds, which at no time are more than adequate to meet the 
normal demands made upon them. 

The Conference, however, was not altogether unfruitful, for 
last year the London County Council issued an interesting and 
illuminating document entitled, “Report . . . on School 
Libraries.”” It surveys the existing provisions of school libraries 
with some suggestions and recommendations in regard to the 
provision of certain special after school “ Evening Library Classes,” 
and recommends that an experiment, somewhat on the lines of the 
homework class, should be started, where opportunity should be 
given for the use of school libraries by the children in the school 
buildings, from 5.30 to 7.30 p.m., under the supervision of a teacher. 
It suggests that if the experiment were successful it should be 
freely extended. 

During the past season the experiment has been tried with, 
I am assured by a headmaster in my district, great success. 

The “‘ Evening Library Classes” are held on two evenings a 
week, each meeting being about two hours in duration, but in 
exceptional circumstances permission may, on application being 
made to the Education Officer, be given for a class to meet for one 
hour each evening. The days and times are left to the discretion 
of the head teacher, who can nominate a teacher on his staff to 
supervise the library class. Any child in the school may attend 
the Library Class and no pressure is brought to bear upon the 
pupils to attend and they are allowed to withdraw from the class 
at any time. The evident object of the Council is to afford children 
attending the elementary schools an opportunity of working by 
themselves, under comfortable and quiet conditions. It is an effort 
to produce the atmosphere and freedom of a quiet and well ordered 
home or library as distinct from the more formal school routine. 

The success of the movement after one season’s experiment 
is assured, and it will be interesting to see how far the London 
County Council will proceed with the scheme. In Islington the 
work is assisted in many ways. All the children attending the 
classes are members of the Junior Department at the Public Library. 
The Library also provides the Class with the most useful magazines 
when withdrawn soe the Library, and by “ School Visits ” to the 


libraries and in other directions encourages the children in their 
Treading. 
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THE SUSSEX ROOM 


It was my privilege some weeks ago to visit the Worthing Public 
Library on the occasion of the ceremonial opening of the delightful 
department known as THE SussEX Room. Ceremonial openings 
differ only in the degree of their interest and the efficiency of their 
staging, so it will perhaps suffice to say that the weather was 
propitious, Miss Marian Frost her happiest, and the speeches 
unusually interesting and to the point. The only cause for regret 
was the absence of all other members of the profession, but one 
appreciated their inability to leave their work even for an hour or so. 

The opening ceremony was performed by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 
who, in a charming and witty speech, conveyed the impression 
that Sussex is the loveliest corner of this England, and Worthing 
“the most irridescent bead ” in the string along its coast, and that 
those responsible for the collection, housing and arranging of those 
things pertaining to Sussex history were to be highly commended 
and congratulated. Other speakers whom I would fain report 
would space permit were Visccuntess Wolseley, Messrs. Hadrian 
Allcroft, Wilfred Meynell, F. W. H. Migeod and John Oxenham 
The Mayor of Worthing, who was in the chair, proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Dudeney which was carried with acclama- 
tion, and the company—after Miss Frost had paid an eloquent 
tribute to the expert help she had received from Miss Ethel Gerard 
and the other members of her staff—adjourned to the Art Gallery 
for tea at the invitation of the Mayor. 

THE Sussex Room is the fulfilment of an ideal of many .years. 
When the Worthing Library was opened sixteen years ago a Sussex 
collection was one of the objects for which it worked, and gradually 
such a collection became one of the special features of the Reference 
Library. In the course of time the collection grew to 1,400 volumes, 
besides 800 prints and other items incidental to local collections. 
It was therefore taken out of the Reference Library proper and 
transferred to THE SussEx RooM—a department next, and similar 
in size, to the Reference Library. A beautiful room—airy, and 
light and lofty; with beautiful oak furniture copied from old 
designs, and made by local labour. 

The catalogue which is typed on cards has full entries under 
both author and subject and numbers some 11,000 cards, and forms, 
very probably, the most complete bibliography of Sussex literature 
in existence. 

Miss Frost and her Committee deserve gratitude from all those 
who care for local history for affording so fascinating an opportunity 
for studying it in beautiful surroundings. OLIvE E. CLARKE. 


REVIEWS 
Scott (Sir Walter) TALES oF A GRANDFATHER. 1923. 3 vols. 15s. 
(Glasgow, Gowans and Gray, Ltd.). 

Messrs. Gowans and Gray have conferred a real service on librarians by 
publishing this handsomely produced edition of Scott’s enthralling historical 
work. The book has been out of print for a number of years and has been a 
stock order on many library lists. We are glad to see it in this serviceable 
form. No other work quite fills its place. The history of Scotland is sufficiently 
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romantic to demand special consideration from historians, but there are few 
authors in any country who have had Sir Walter’s divine gift for making the 
dry bones of history live for us. This re-issue of the “ Tales ’’ will inevitably 
lead to a demand for Scott’s works in fiction which are themselves first-class 
interpretations of our national history. We commend the book unreservedly 
to librarians. It will be one of their best investments and a useful guide ; 
book to northern history and adventure. Ms 


LIBRARY REPORTS 
CoveENTRY.—A year’s work of the Coventry Public Libraries 
1923-24. City Librarian, Chas. Nowell, F.L.A. Population, 
130,500. Rate, Id.in £. Stock, 94,244. Issues, 415,207. Tickets 
in force, 33,318. 3 Branches. 

Good results are shown from all the many and far-reaching activities of 
the Libraries. The work amongst the children, the Commercial and Technical 
Library, and the Teachers’ and Parents’ Collection all call for special mention. 
The Report has a frontispiece showing the Trade Catalogues section—a really Pa: 
fine collection—of the Commercial and Technical Library. 


GATESHEAD PuBLic LIBRARY.—38th Annual Report to March 
31st, 1924. Borough Librarian, R. Lillie, F.L.A. Population, 
126,700. Rate, 2d.in £. Income, £4,227. Stock, 40,334. Issues, 
Lending, 220,078 ; Reference, 5,463; School Libraries, 182,501. 
Borrowers, 11,159. 

The work of the Library has grown to such an extant that, although a 
new building is being erected, it is still felt that a Branch is required to satis- 
factorily maintain the ever increasing demands made upon the resources of 
the present building. The issues show an increase of 102,162, over last year. 
The newly-opened Reference Department has been a great success, 5,463 
vols. having been consulted. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
CroyDON PuBLic LIBRARIES.—Readers’ Index. Vol. 26, No. 3. 
May—June, 1924. 

Mr. Berwick Sayers continues his interesting article on local history, 
dealing here with ‘‘ Croydon in the Middle Ages.’’ Afternoon Library Talks 
have proved so popular that they are to be continued throughout the Summer 
(August and September excepted), an excellent and varied programme having 
been arranged. A frontispiece shows Croydon Church and Palace as they 
appeared in 1754. 


HALIFAX READERS’ GUIDE TO THE PuBLIC LIBRARIES. Edited by a 
Edward Green, Chief Librarian. Vol. 2, No. 2. May, 1924. i” 
Special mention is made of the rapid rise of the Halifax Libraries and of ba 

the good work carried on. Substantial increases in the issues are reported, 


and the problem of the extension of some of the buildings will have to be af 
immediately tackled if further satisfactory progress is to be made. 7 
RIcHMOND (SURREY) PusBiic Liprary. Catalogue of English and 


Foreign Fiction. Price 6d. 
Published after the overhauling of the Fiction stock. A dictionary 
catalogue of Authors and Titles containing over 4,000 vols., including books 
suitable for children. 


WILLESDEN Pustic Lisraries. Select Catalogue of Books dealing 
with the British Empire. 

The compilers are to be congratulated upon having produced so excellent 
a catalogue on a topic so largely before the public to-day. Without a doubt 
the teachers and scholars, or whom it was primarily issued, and also the 
general reader will find the catalogue of the utmost value to them in their 
studies of a great and all-important subject. Issued in connection with the 
British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, 1924. 
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MEMORIAL TO BRITISH LIBRARIANS WHO 
FELL IN THE WAR 


To MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND THE ASSOCIATION 
OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 
Dear Sir (OR MADAM), 

The Roll of British Librarians fallen in the War (1914-1918) 
has now been completed from the information sent in to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Obviously the most appropriate place for the Memorial is in 
the British Museum Library. The Trustees, through Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, have unhesitatingly given their consent, and allotted 
adequate wall space in the corridor leading from the main entrace 
hall to the reading room. The form of the Memorial (inscription 
on a panelled oak tablet in cut gilt letters) has been approved, and 
the approximate cost will be £200. 

Librarians from all parts of the Empire gave both service and 
sacrifice. This communication is addressed to all those whom the 
war has left to continue their work in British Libraries far and 
near—Librarians and their Staffs alike. 

Large contributions are neither expected nor suggested— 
small sums will be welcome and all will be duly acknowledged by 
the undersigned. A maximum of one guinea, with lesser subscrip- 
tions according to the means of the donors, should provide the 
whole amount. Some Library Stafis may prefer to raise a com- 
posite subscription and remit the total as from their library with 
the names of the individual contributors. If there should be a 
surplus the Council would, with the general approval of subscribers, 
place it to the credit of the Benevolent Fund of the Association, 
which stands in need of augmentation. Naturally, claims upon 
that fund for assistance of dependents left by our dead colleagues 
and comrades would have the first consideration 

Thus a double purpose will be served by a wide and generous 


response. 

Public Library, Yours faithfully, 

Buckingham Palace Road, FRANK PACY, 

London, S.W.1. Hon. Sec., Library Association. 
April, 1924. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tue Council were wise in their choice of meeting place for the first 
Annual Meeting of the Branch, at Worthing, on Wednesday, May 
28th, 1924. The weather was ideal throughout the day and all the 
arrangements carried out by Miss Frost and her capable staff at 
Worthing towards making the meeting a complete success were 
marked by characteristic foresight and ability, coupled with a 
personal charm of manner which gave just the right touch to tne 
proceedings. In accordance with the notices sent out about 50 
members and friends were met at Victoria Station by the energetic 
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Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Benson Thorne) and handed their tickets. 
The train left promptly at 10.5 a.m. and a party from Croydon 
entrained en route. Arrived at Worthing the company were cordially 
welcomed by Miss Frost who received the guests on the steps out- 
side the imposing entrance to the Library. A brief inspection was 
at once made of the various departments of this well-appointed 
library, as well as the Museum and Art Gallery. Members then 
adjourned to a restaurant opposite the library, where an excellent 
lunch was served and thoroughly enjoyed, the proceedings being 
graced by the presence of His Worship the Mayor of Worthing 
(Ald. J. A. Denton, J.P.). 

Immediately after lunch the Annual Business Meeting took 
place in the Art Gallery, the business being more or less formal. 
There were about 60 members and friends present. The chair was 
taken by Mr. H. Rowlatt (Poplar) who was supported by Miss 
Frost and the Mayor, who briefly but cordially welcomed the 
Association. 

The Annual Report, contained in “ News Letter’’ No. 3, was 
moved by the Chairman and seconded by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
(Croydon), who characterised it as a record of initial work that needed 
to be done. Never did Public Libraries stand so high in the estima- 
tion of the people; they had established themselves as amongst 
the finest institutions working for the common good. They dealt 
with ten times more students than all the Universities put together. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Sayers compared the development 
of the public library movement in the U.S.A. with that in England, 
and mentioned that whereas Pittsburgh, which is roughly the same 
size as Manchester, spent about £200,000 on its libraries, the latter 
city only spent £80,000. The speaker paid tribute to the excellent 
local collection housed at the Worthing Public Library, which he 
said was arranged on ideal lines. The Report was briefly discussed 
by Miss Gilbert and Mr. Webb and adopted by acclamation. The 
Hon. Secretary announced the result of the ballot, which showed 
“no change.” 

By arrangement, the meeting then resolved itself into a meeting 
of the South Coast Branch of the Association of Assistant Librarians, 
Mr. Rowlatt presiding, as before. Miss Gerard (Worthing), Chair- 
man of the Division, read a carefully-thought-out and well-written 
paper on the “ Difficulties of the South Coast Division,’”’ which were 
mainly geographical, making monthly or bi-monthly meetings out 
of the question. There was no lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
members but the staffs of the libraries which constituted the Branch 
were so scattered along the seaboard that it made large and frequent 
meetings impossible. It had now been decided to divide the division 
into two sections. The paper led to quite an interesting discussion 
as it well deserved. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a vote of thanks to the 
Worthing Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery Committee 
was moved by Mr. Benson Thorne, seconded by Mr. Piper (Rich- 
mond) and carried unanimously. With the vote was coupled the 
name of the Deputy Mayor and Chairman of the Committee (Alder- 
man Mrs. Chapman, J.P.), who was prevented by illness from taking 
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part in the meeting and to whom the thanks of the meeting were 
duly recorded for the delightful charabanc ride and tea which were 
enjoyed later in the afternoon. 

On the proposition of Miss Gilbert, seconded by Mr. F. E. 
Sandry (West Ham), a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
Miss Frost, Miss Gerard and staff bor their kindness in making the 
meeting such a success. 

At the conclusion of the meetings, a further inspection of the 
building was made, and members afterwards enjoyed a walk along 
the sea front. 

At 3.30 p.m. charabancs conveyed the party through charming 
country to Sulvington, where a most enjoyable afternoon was 
spent accompanied by a refreshing tea. 

The return journey to Worthing Station was made about 
6 p.m., and the party returned to London after a day which will be 
memorable in the history of the Branch. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“ LIBRARY WORLD,” May, 1924, p. 336, par. 1. 
GENIAL SPARROW’s lines are most amusing and may even send a 
wave length of modesty to Croydon. 

Evil (verse) communications are proverbially corrupting, so 
here goes :— 
Now, Bolton challenges the boost 
That Croydon only rules the roost, 
Bolton, too, is in the race 
Elsewhere to find its men a place. 


Well, well, one lives and also learns, 
*Twould really seem that no one yearns 
To stay o’er long, despite the thrill 

Of arduous work, in Bolton-ville. 


Neither in Sayers-town, again 

Do many smart young men remain ; 
For better jobs they ever seek, 

And land one nearly every week ! 


In Bolton, just the same old game, 
In season, and in out, proclaim 

Not one can reach high-water mark 
Unless touched by the vital Spark(e). 


In two towns only—here’s the mystery— 
Can library “ pups ” learn library history, 
Or meet the call for deepest thoughts 

To place with ease the Dewey “ noughts.” 


Those assistants still aspiring, 
And better jobs so much desiring, 
Must realise they can’t get on, 
Save via Bolton or Croydon. 
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MORE CROYDONISM. 


’Tis nice to see it put in print, 

To give the world a good broad hint— 

They’re trained at Croydon. One does not doubt, 

When on the “ short list ” others are put to rout 

By the men from Croydon. But why this heavenly fame 

For the men from Croydon with this London name ? 

To advertise with printer’s ink 

Is the Croydon way to make one think. 
But—we’re all from Croydon. 


One sees the writing in the sky, 

One hears the poor assistant sigh 

And wish for Croydon. This name has been broadcast 

Ever since the days of the Apollo—Jast. 

There walks in this library just a man e 

Who boosts his staff, and does all he can sa 

For Croydon! Send forth the name by day and night, = 

Where the name is not known let there be light. Pur 
For we're all from Croydon. has 


It makes one think, it does indeed, 

To hear of men of the Croydon breed ; 

Other men of no renown—thou poor recluse, 

You ran to seed. But what excuse 

For running dry—buckle to, and try, and try 

Like the men from Croydon! You sigh 

For fame—you sigh for jobs, all taken by the nobs 

From Croydon. ‘Tis no use trying for these jobs. 
You see—we're all from Croydon. 


“ EcIRUAM.” 
The Epitor, Library World. 
CROYDONISM. 
Sir, 
I desire to add my contribution to this most useful corres 
spondence. 


To A SPARROW. 


What gars ye gird at Croydon, 
O microscopic Sparrow ? 

Why is your cheep employed on 
A theme so stale narrow ? 

Surely ye over-rate ‘em 

When thus ye castigate ‘em ! 
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Why from your native gutter, 
With notes ye boast are merry, 
These songs of Croydon utter, 
Whose name we fain would bury ? 
Who rail at fools, they say, are 
Much bigger fools than they are. 


If Croydon and its mob in 
One shot ye slew, O Sparrow, 
As once ye killed Cock Robin 
With famous bow and arrow, 
Would that not be delightful, 
O little Bardling spiteful ? 


Surely Croydon will now hide its diminished head and descend 
to that level of inarticulate mediocrity to which “ Interested,” 
“A Merry Sparrow,” and your humble servant undoubtedly belong. 
I admit that it will be very difficult. 

A. CROKYNG RAVEN. 


The Eprror, Library World. 


SIR, 

I have still on hand a fairly amply supply of the Library Report 
and it has occurred to me that there are probably a number of 
Assistant Librarians and Librarians at Branch Libraries who have 
not received a copy. The Trustees are willing to supply these on 
receiving a request from the Librarian. Perhaps you would have 
a notice to that effect inserted in the next number of The Library 
World. Yours faithfully, 

J. M. Mrrcuett. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
East Port, Dunfermline. 
May 12th, 1924. 


Tue Epitor, The Library World. 
Sir, 

I am desirous of presenting sets of Miss Mathilde Blind’s 
works to Public Libraries. The works, which have obtained the 
highest literary critiques, comprise: 1, The Ascent of Man (poem 
upon evolution); 2, Tarantilla (novel); 3, Lyrics; 4, Birds of 
Passage (poems on Egypt, much praised by Mr. Carter) ; 5, Shakes- 
peare Sonnets, etc., etc. I think it would save time and trouble if 
letters were sent direct to me. Thanking you in advance. 

Yours, etc., 
125, Queen’s Gate, S.W, (Mrs.) O. Hancock. 
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The most Important and Comprehensive Treatise ever 
_published on the subject. 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


NOTICE 
aie to the great increase in their business 


Mass, GRAFTON & Co.. 


have removed to more 
commodious premises at 


SI GT. RUSSELL ST. 


(Facing the main entrance of the. British Museum) 


In their extensive showrooms they 

will display everything for use in 

the Science and Practice of 
Modern Librarianship 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
to inspect their large range of 
Library Appliances shortly on view. 
Estimates freely given and en- 
quiries promptly dealt with — :: 


GRAFTON & CO. 


—_——cCOPTIC HOUSE 


51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.I 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, 30-31, Moland Street, Birmingham, 
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